However, not even her strong will could make him fall
in with her matrimonial plans. He hated to be bothered
with the business of wooing and he had, despite his youth,
very decided tastes in women. He did not like them to be
conceited, to display an attitude of intellectual superiority
nor even to be conscious of superiority. He did not like
them ceremonious. He did not like them cold or too plainly
calculating. He did not like them to be thinkers. Made-
moiselle was very obviously all these things to a superlative
degree. So when the young woman, interested in the tale of
his mad passion, looked for evidences of it, she could
see none. She was a little annoyed, and recorded that she
could not regard this aloof suitor " as anything more than
an object of pity." Anyway she had decided there was only

one man worthy of her rank, talents and riches__the

Emperor. To the objection that he was already married,
she replied serenely:

" The Empress is fat. She will die in child-birth."1

The youth she scorned was quite willing to find consola-
tion elsewhere, and although it was observed that he soon
picked up enough French to be quite eloquent in making
love to less exalted women, he was obstinately dumb in
the presence of La Grande Mademoiselle.

In such a life as he was compelled to lead, Charles' lazi-
ness again served him well. Instead of wearing himself out
in chafing against restraint or attempting futile defiance,
he was content to study mathematics with the philosopher
Hobbes and listen to the man's atheistic notions, to give an
hour a day to his religious mentor, to rig up a chemical
laboratory and play at experimenting. In this and in other
pursuits he found one of his old playmates from St. James's
to help him. George Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham,
was three years older than the Prince and knew his way
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